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majority vote the members of the board. The department is organ- 
ized with the following officers and bureaus: (1) a secretary for agri- 
culture, (2) an assistant secretary for agriculture, (3) a bureau for ani- 
mal industry, (4) a bureau of lands, crops and markets, (5) a bureau of 
statistics and inspection. 

The board is given broad powers for the promotion of agriculture 
and agricultural interests, for the study and prevention of animal dis- 
eases and the promotion of agricultural meetings, exhibitions, fairs, etc. 
There is lacking in the bill, however, any responsibility to the people. 

The governor has no power to appoint, remove or investigate. The 
ultimate power rests in the representatives of the various agricultural 
boards and societies which elect the delegates. 

The second act for the consolidation of departments is that relating 
to the department of labor. As newly organized the department con- 
sists of one commissioner of labor, one assistant commissioner of labor, 
a bureau of inspection, a bureau of structural inspection, a bureau of 
electrical equipment, a bureau of hygiene and sanitation, a bureau of 
engineers' and firemen's licenses, a bureau of industrial statistics, a 
bureau of employment, and all of the work of the department is under 
the control of the commissioner of labor appointed by the governor 
with the consent of the senate. 

These two acts followed the consolidations brought about two years 
ago by the establishment of the conservation department, and bring 
the work of the government of New Jersey closer to a centralized form 
probably than any State in the Union. 

Absent Voting. Vermont is entitled to the credit of having enacted 
the first absent voters law. The Vermont law was adopted in 1896, 
five years before the earliest Kansas statute on this subject which 
merely permitted absent voting for railway employees. The Vermont 
act is the simplest and briefest of all the absent voters laws in this 
country. Twice slightly amended, it now reads as follows: "A legal 
voter in this State may vote for state officers, United States senators 
and electors, in any town in the State, and for representative to con- 
gress in any town in the congressional district in which he resides; 
provided that such voter files with the clerk of the town in which he 
desires to vote a certificate from the clerk of the town of his legal resi- 
dence, stating that such voter's name is on the check-list last required 
by law to be prepared in such town." 

At the present time there are at least sixteen States, comprising 
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about one-fourth of the population of the country, which have absent 
voters laws. The last of these is that of Virginia, passed in 1916. 
Peculiar interest attaches to this Virginia statute because it makes 
far more generous provision for absent voting than is to be found in 
any other State. It is now made possible for a Virginia voter to 
"vote by mail" in practically any part of the civilized world. The 
act provides that a voter who is "required by his regular business and 
habitual duties" to be absent from his "city, county and precinct" 
on the day of a general election or primary may file notice of his in- 
tended absence between thirty and sixty days before the primary or 
election, if he is to be within the United States; or between sixty and 
ninety days notice if he is in one of our dependencies, or "in touch with 
an American consulate in territory over which the United States has no 
jurisdiction." The schemeof providing ballots, the formalities surround- 
ing voting, and the method of transmitting and counting the ballots 
follow in general the provisions of the North Dakota statute, but with 
certain modifications. 1 For example, the ballot, when received by 
an absent voter in the United States or the dependencies, is to be 
exhibited to any postmaster or his assistant and duly marked in his 
presence and certified by him; an absent voter outside the jurisdiction 
of the United States must go before a United States consul or his as- 
sistant; while voters in the army or navy may go before their proper 
commanding officer or a commissioned officer delegated by him. This 
Virginia absent voters law is perhaps the boldest innovation con- 
nected with our election laws since the introduction of the Australian 
ballot. Strange to say it has been enacted in a section of the country 
which hitherto has not been conspicuous for originating radical or pro- 
gressive political measures. 

P. Obman Ray. 
Northwestern University. 

1 See Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., vm, 442 (1914). 



